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especial commendation for the truthful manner in 
which he has treated that most difficult subject — 
snow. His snow crunches beneath the feet, stings 
the hands with coldness, and makes the best of snow- 
balls. In the matter of historical accuracy, as re- 
gards costumes, etc., Mr. Boughton is well versed, 
and he spares no pains to obtain real and typical 
models, and to use them at once wisely and unos- 
tentatiously. 

Another, smaller picture, with a delightful bit of 
fun in it, I can but just mention. Its date is that 
of the earliest settlement of New York, and we see 
the interior of the governor's private office, with him- 
self, broad, placid and jovial, smoking his pipe in the 
chair, while he adjudicates between two big-jawed, 
bony Dutch Americans who have appealed to him to 
settle their dispute. The character and expression of 



THE FALLS OF SNAKE RIVER. — Thomas Moran. 

the three faces are extremely good, and one can 
almost smell the fragrance of the honest governor's 
well-filled pipe. — Mrs. Julian Hawthorne. 



IDAHO SCENERY. 



In the northeastern portion of Idaho is a range of 
mountains known as the Teton Range, taking its name 
from three peaks which were called by the French voy- 
ageurs who discovered them the Three Tetons, from 
their appearance when seen from a distance. Spurs 
of this range extending to'the eastward into the north- 
western corner of Wyoming form part of the scenery 
of the great Yellowstone Park, and the whole elevated 
region constitutes the real Rocky Mountain "divide" 
of this portion of the continent, from which the Yel- 
lowstone River flows eastward to the Missouri, and the 



Snake westward to the Columbia. This region con- 
tains the only really Alpine scenery to be found in 
the Rocky Mountains, and is therefore the more at- 
tractive to and the more frequented by visitors. It is 
reached by stage from Corinne, on the Union Pacific 
Railroad, to Fort Hall, and thence either by stage to 
Virginia City or "across country" — the better route 
— direct to the range. 

In a future number of The Aldine we shall give 
a large engraving from a painting by Mr. Thomas 
Moran, showing the Teton Range from a distance. 
In the engraving on the opposite page two of the 
Three Tetons are shown, the view being taken from a 
neighboring peak a little to the southwest and look- 
ing toward Lake Jackson. In it the wild Alpine 
character of the scenery is vividly shown, with the force 
and faithfulness characteristic of this artist. Snake 
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River makes its way through the range to the south 
of the Three Tetons, flowing west and north to its 
junction with the Columbia in Washington Territory. 
The falls shown in the picture are west of Fort Hall, 
and on the stage route from Kelton on the Pacific 
Railroad to Boise City. 



SHOOTING WILD SWANS. 



It, is safe to say that every man has a spice of the 
hunter in his heart, a remnant, probably, of those 
pre-Adamite days when he obtained food and cloth- 
ing in that way — the days described by the veracious 
chronicler when "the swiftest men caught the most 
animals and the swiftest animals got away from the 
most men. " 

In these days, however, superior swiftness is not 
the only reliance of the hunter for securing his prey. 
Stratagem plays quite as prominent a part in many 
schemes for capturing and killing birds and beasts, 
and not a few disciples of Nimrod find the silence, 
caution, (circumspection, and even the patient endur- 
ance necessary to the success of these schemes, quite 
as attractive, and, in their way, as exciting, as the ex- 
ertion, the bustle, and even danger of more active 
sports. Indeed, it is only by stratagem that many of 
the more shy species of game can be brought within 
range of the hunter's weapons at all, and hence much 
ingenuity has been spent in concocting schemes for 
luring them to their destruction. The employment 
of fire for this purpose is probably as old as the at- 
tempts of man to hunt at all. f A flame seems to have 
a peculiar effect upon most wild denizens of the for- 
est, exciting, perhaps, their curiosity, or exerting some 
sort of fascination upon them, so that they invariably 
approach it or allow it to approach them while they 
linger in its neighborhood. 

Mr. John S. Davis, to whose pencil the readers of 
The Aldine have been indebted for many beautiful 
pictures, has given us a vivid representation of the 
shooting of wild swans on the Red River. The truth- 
fulness of the picture will be at once recognized by all 
who have ever engaged in the sport, while the quality 
of the drawing will delight the lover of art. 

The method by which the swans are brought within 
range is easily understood. A screen of bark from 
the "canoe birch" is cut about five feet long, black- 
ened on the inside and fixed in the bow of the boat, 
where it reflects light from the pine torch in front of 
it, leaving everything behind in shadow. The pecu- 
liar effects produced by this arrangement have been 
skillfully handled in Mr. Davis's happy effort. 



ART IN PHILADELPHIA. 



A^Few Words about the Academy — The Cen- 
n tennial Art Exhibition. 

It was my purpose to make our Academy of Fine 
Arts the subject of this letter, apropos to the late open- 
ing in the new Academy building of the Forty-seventh 
Annual Exhibition. But this purpose, like many 
another entertained in this region, must be deferred 
the while that the Centennial demands all attention 
and>bsorbs all interest. As it happens, the Academy 
can very well afford to wait, as there is little within its 
walls of interest that can not be noticed next month 
or next year as well as now. The authorities of the 
Academy announce an "annual spring exhibition of 
fresh pictures and other works of art." With respect 
to the present display, I have only to remark here 
that it must consist almost exclusively of the " other 
works of art," as the fresh pictures are too insignifi- 
cant in numbers and too inferior in quality to give 
character or name to the exhibition. The "Forty- 
seventh Annual," then, must be understood as the 
forty-seventh show of the same old pictures, good, 
bad and indifferent, which have heretofore adorned 
the Academy walls. 

Let it not be held that in these remarks I seek to 
disparage the Academy in any way. As the virtuous 
Sairy Gamp might say : " Far be it from me, which 
I'm not so dispoged." I have borne testimony to 
the great worth and usefulness of that noble institu- 
tion heretofore, and hope to praise its services here- 



after ; and if there is occasion to say that the present 
exhibition is a comparative failure, the reasons for 
such failure are plainly to be found in the irresistible 
attractions of the Centennial Exhibition. The artists 
to paint pictures, and the public to look at them, 
have all been called away across the Schuylkill, and 
the Academy has been left to its own resources and 
its own devices. 

To make a bridge between the Academy and the 
Centennial, I may mention that, of the pictures of- 
fered to the Art Commission when in session here, 
many were rejected ; and of these, several have found 
refuge in the ' ' Forty-seventh Annual. " One of the 
refugees, so to speak, has been brought into some 
notice. It is a striking picture, and has been adver- 
tised by injudicious friends of the artist complaining 
in the public prints because of its rejection, the com- 
plaints usually setting forth sundry more or less ab- 
surd reasons for the refusal of the Art Commission 
to give it place. The work in question is Moore's 
"Almet," No. 253 of the Academy catalogue, one 
of the first paintings to catch the eye in the galleries. 
It was rejected, doubtless, because of its demerits, 
which are prominent and unredeemed by worth of 
any kind. The subject is a semi-nude figure of an 
Egyptian dancing-girl, and is designed in imitation 
of G6rome's " Almi." It is flbt a copy, but an imi- 
tation after the manner of dollar-store electroplate 
imitations of fine gold. It has been stated as a griev- 
ance that the Commissioners considered it indecent. 
Whether indecent or not, it is offensively vulgar. 
Composed without judgment, drawn without knowl- 
edge, painted without skill, crude and glaring in 
color, confused in light and shade, and distorted in 
perspective, the picture is bad in almost every respect, 
and has no qualities entitling it to place in a public 
collection. 

There have / been more words wasted over this mat- 
ter already than should ever have been given to it ; 
but the Centennial Art Commission has been vari- 
ously assailed for declining to accord Mr. Moore the 
very large space his work requires, and I think their 
action should be defended. I am more inclined to 
justify them in this case, perhaps, for that I find them 
amenable where graver criticisms have been made. 

The Commission, or Bureau of Superintendence of 
the Fine Arts Department, as I believe the official des- 
ignation, now reads, was organized a year too late, and 
has been behindhand ever since. Whether, in abler 
hands, the difficulties occasioned by delay could have 
been overcome or not, is a question that can not now 
be settled. Certain it is, however, that those who 
objected to the composition of the Bureau in the first 
instance, find their prediction of inevitable shortcom- 
ing more than realized. The true method, as held 
by high authority, would have been to place in charge 
of this department, a great artist, and to give him the 
aid of energetic men of practical affairs, men of de- 
monstrated executive capacity, whose names would 
have been a guarantee of good management. The 
gentleman who had the courage and magnanimity to 
accept the responsibility of the position at the eleventh 
hour, is neither an artist, nor a layman of experience 
in public undertakings ; but is, rather, a retiring stu- 
dent and a devoted specialist. 

Taking up arms against a siege of troubles, the 
Commissioner and the members of the Bureau have 
unquestionably done their manful best to oppose and 
end them. Beset by unexpected defalcations, har- 
assed by vexations and annoyances innumerable, and 
rewarded by captious or absurd reprobation, they have 
used their best abilities to accomplish the task assigned 
them within the too brief time allowed. The results 
of their labors are, a Centennial Art Bureau driven to 
the verge of distraction ; a thousand, more or less, 
angered and disappointed artists ; and an Art Depart- 
ment ' ' closed for repairs " the second day after the 
opening of the exhibition. 

Now, I do not mean to say that the most compe- 
tent commission in the world could possibly have 
done all there was to be done within the few months 
since the organization of the Bureau. That, as stated, 
is a question which can not now be determined ; but 
I think it can be determined that a Bureau differently 



constituted might have done better ; and I trust the 
next time we are a hundred years old we may profit 
by our present experience. 

There has been from the first a plentiful lack of 
that precious quality called tact manifested in the 
proceedings of the Bureau. 'No one connected with 
the management seemed to possess that faculty for 
moving men and matter and affairs smoothly and 
with celerity, which is invaluable in "getting things 
done. " Tact was of all things especially needed, and 
the Bureau had it not ; but, for want of it, halted and 
went lame at every step. 

As there has been no complaisance, with expediency, 
so has there been no firmness, with wisdom, shown in 
the action of the Commission. That the plans for the 
interior of Memorial Hall have been changed half-a- 
dozen times, at the suggestion of Thomas, Richard and 
Henry, the bewildered architect knows to his unmeas- 
ured confusion ; but he may not know whether the re- 
sponsibility rests with Mr. Sartain and his co-workers 
or with Mr. Cochran and the Building Committee. But 
ah instance of uncertainty and laxity of purpose, con- 
cerning which there can be no question, may be found 
in the case of the Historical Museum. Urged by im- 
portunate friends, the Bureau made the mistake of 
assigning space in the art annex for a collection of 
Continental relics. After the collectors had made 
considerable progress in bringing together the May- 
flower cradles, the Governor Endicott chairs, the old 
queen's-arms that " Gran'ther Young brought home 
from Concord, busted," and all the usual array of 
memorable pots, pans and platters, they discovered, 
one fine day, that their space in the art annex was 
occupied by the Italian exhibit. A significant hint, 
this, that the Bureau was subject to inconstancy in re- 
spect to historical museums in the art galleries. 

A more serious matter still was the neglect to ap- 
point, as a member of the Bureau, some natural care- 
taker, some person with instinctive perception of the 
requirement of the case, who could not for the life of 
him have failed to provide proper safeguards for the 
treasures intrusted to the keeping of the Bureau. Had 
such a person been in authority, he would have spared 
us the dismay occasioned on the opening day by seeing 
such pictures as Eastman Johnson's ' ' Old Kentucky 
Home " and Boughton's " Pilgrims Going to Church" 
exposed all day, entirely unprotected, in the narrowest 
passages of Memorial Hall. A dense throng surged 
through these passages from morning until night, 
pushing and struggling each way, and, naturally 
enough, shoving the weakest to the wall. On the 
wall, shoulder high, some of the finest pictures ever 
painted in America were hung up, without so much 
as a cord to keep off the scrambling masses of men, 
women and children bent on fighting their way out 
of the suffocating press. If some of these paintings 
were not ruined that day, the Bureau may thank their 
fortune but not their forethought. 

There has been a deal of feeling expressed as to the 
exhibition of works calculated to stir up unhappy 
memories of our late war ; and many good men and 
true have hoped that the Bureau would exercise mag- 
nanimous discretion with regard to such contribu- 
tions. The most prominent of these, by far, is Roth- 
ermel's "Battle of Gettysburg," a truly tremendous 
picture, painted for the State of Pennsylvania. It is a 
fearful and wonderful production, about the size and 
shape of a drop-curtain and of the same order of 
merit. 

Mr. Rothermel is an active member of the Art 
Bureau, and when the question of exhibiting the Get- 
tysburg piece was introduced, all unbeknown to the 
modest artist, of course, he had an opportunity of 
showing, not his picture, but a touch of grace that 
would have done him more honor than any other dis- 
play he is ever likely to make. He should have said : 
' * Under any circumstances I should regret wounding 
the sensibilities of my compatriots : being a member 
of this Bureau, it becomes impossible that I should 
incur the risk of doing so. " 

Mr. Rothermel did not say anything of this kind ; 
"on the contrary, quite the reverse ;" and his friends 
of the Bureau are with him in the spirit evinced by 
this incident 




MOUNT HAYDEN AND MOUNT MORAN. — Thomas Moran 



against which they are relieved. The land shelves 
upward behind them, and the warm sky occupies but 
about a third of the picture's breadth. 

The picture is an excellent example of Mr. 
Boughton's manner. It does not seem to have been 
painted, but to have slowly brightened through a ten- 
der mist, and to have just stopped short of attaining 
complete distinctness. Some of the artist's works 
seem open to the criticism that this mist has not suffi- 
ciently cleared away from them. They are too pale 
and dim, though we feel that the intensity of life is 
there, if only we could raise the veil. But even this 
elusiveness has its charm, as Mr. Boughton is doubt- 
less aware, and so long as it is not employed to con- 
ceal defects, it can hardly be called one itself. 

The other principal canvas is in strong contrast 
with the first, and must be looked at separately ; for, 



as the artist observed, they put each other out. It 
shows us a street corner in New York on a New 
Year's Day in the last century. There are upward 
of twenty figures on the scene, though, owing to the 
judicious grouping, they do not appear as half so 
many. By making the street slope gently down 
toward the spectator, the figures in the background 
are brought clearly into view ; and the technical 
troubles, in the way of making this slope look natural 
instead of unintentional, have been surmounted in a 
very praiseworthy manner. The occasion of so large 
a concourse of persons is indicated by the hospitable 
front door of the governor, which opens on the right 
of the foreground, and through which several indi- 
viduals are passing in and out to make their annual 
compliments to his Excellency. But the real inten- 
tion of the picture is to illustrate another and more 



humorous custom of those times : that, namely, 
which authorized every man to kiss every woman 
whom he met on the first day of the year. It may 
readily be imagined to how many comic and genial 
predicaments this liberty would give rise ; and Mr. 
Boughton has done justice to his theme. In the 
centre of the piece, a delicately beautiful and aristo- 
cratic maiden is pausing in half-amused consternation 
before the awkward bow of a thickset, burly person- 
age, who, to judge by the expression of his highly 
colored visage, evidently means business. To the 
left, a small urchin munching an apple, has planted 
himself in front of a pretty little girl, and is eying 
her rosy cheek as if debating whether it might not 
be sweeter than the apple. So the story is carried 
through a dozen different versions, which space for- 
bids me to particularize. Mr. Boughton deserves 



